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CHOCTAWS. 


ithe lowest. 


word all went or stayed, from the highest to 
It was no longer ago than last 


/sumimer, that he led the whole country to these 


sports on the Sabbath knowingly. 


Experience has proved, that the only way to en-| 


lighten and civilize the heathen, is to bring them un- 


cer the influeace of the Gospel, and wherever its ' 


power is felt, it changes the lion to a lamb, the savy- 
agetc amar. The aiieution of the Choctaw nation, 
appears to have been called of late iv a particular 
manner to the subject of religion, and there has been 
a number of hopefal conversions among them. Mr. 
Williams, in a communication published in the Miss. 
Herald, describes the change that has been wrought in 
several of the converts. We select the following. 


Character of Individual Converts. 


Tunnapinchuffa, is well know to you as the 
first hopetul convert from among the full blood 
adult Choctaws. He united with the church 
on the first Sabbath in March last. He adorns 
his profession ; is apparently a growing Chris- 
tian; a man of prayer: very industrious, meek, 
and humble; a good but not a great man. He 
is used to speak in public, and does it with much 
propriety and good sense, though not with 
much animation. The holy Sabbath, his Sav- 
ior, and tlre heavenly world are his themes. He 
was formerly on a level with the low si of intem- 
perate, ignorant, and filthy Choctaws. 

Tahoka, of whom I spoke in a former com- 
munication as possessing «onsjderable native 
talent, and influence, is really a miracle of grace. 
He is now about 50 years old. When I came 
to this station | was warned to be on my guard, 
in all my intercourse with this man. He was 
considered a more dangerous enemy to the 
mission than any other man in the settlement. 
He has a deep penetrating mind, with a more 
than ordinary gift of speech, and he lias hither- 
toexerted more influence in this clan than any 


other man, the chief excepted, though not vest- | 


ed with any considerable authority ; and this 
influence was chiefly employed to evil purpos- 
es. A year ago last winter, he was awakened 
to some sense of his sinfulness and dan- 
ger, and began to pray in secret. He even 
publicly confessed his follies, and promised 
amendment. We began to hope in his case ; 
but, alas, his seriousness wore off, and he sunk 
down again into vice. When ball plays were 
the favorite amusement of this people, this man 
led the way. When he appointed a play the 
whole population was set in motion. At his 





For this I 
reproved him sharply, but affectionately, in 
private, He sunk ander it. It pleased God, I 
think, to accompany that reproof with a bless- 


ing. Ile did not fore-* t+) * >" ; 
Lo auy more promises of amendment. It 


was not till December last, that he came out 
boldly on the Lord’s side. When he did, he 
exhibited the plaiuest marks of sincerity. It 
was with his whole soul; but not till after some 
weeks of great mental distress, and a great con- 
flict with the adversary. At first he was more 
zealous than prudent. Some of his remarks 
were injudicious, tending rather to prejudice 


‘unwilling minds against religion. But grace 


» 
had disposed his heart for learning wisdom, and 


ilove had kindled the desire to win souls to 








Christ. He is now more judicious, affection- 
ate, and eminently faithful. His manner is per- 
suasive, and interesting to all, if 1 exeept some 
of his ungodly neighbors. OF him also it may 
be said, * A prophet is not without honor, save 
in his own country and in his own house.” 
None, however, but the ungodly and envious, 
find fault with his talks. I know of no oue 
without any education so able as he is to in- 
struct and interest an audience, or an individu- 
alin private. lis help in religious meetings ts 
considered a real acquisition. Humility is a stri- 
king trait in the character of him who not long 
since was so self-sufficient and haughty. He 
frequently calls himself a worm or an insect. 
It may be said of him, if of any man, that he 


has no will of his own, but to do the will of 


his Heavenly Mather. He is in this, as in many 
other respects, an eminent example to all be- 
lievers. His former professions aud subsequent 
conduct caused many to doubt his sincerity, 
votil his fruit had become so good and so abun- 
dant, that while others “ take knowledge of him 
that he has been with Jesus,” we cannot deny 
him the most cordial Christian fellowship. ‘To 
win souls to Christ is his chief desire. The 
duty of prayer he urges, from the most weighty 
considerations, upon all, both old and young. 


Well may we all! rejoice over such trophies of 


redeeming and sanctifying grace. 

Yimmichubli is probably 25 years old, and 
lives ten or twelve miles from us. We had no 
acquaintance with him until last winter, when 
he happened to be at a meeting near Hebron. 
There, under the first sermon he ever lieard, he 
was awakened and took his seat among the ine 
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quirers. Ile has since then attended meetings 
as he was able; and we have, for some months 
past, bad the most pleasing evidences of his pi- 
ety. He is remarkably tender hearted and af- 
fectionate. [ think St. John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, would call him one of the * little chil- 
dren.” The atoning blood of Jesus is bis 
theme. In my journal you have, I think, a 
specimen of his prayers. In this exercise he 
has been from the first quite fluent, except when 
interrupted by tears and groanings which can- 
not be uttered, but which speak to the hearts 
of the hearers. At one meeting, when it ap- 
peared for a time that no one would come over 
on the Lord’s side, he felt grieved at the hard- 
ness of their hearts, and told me of it with tears. 
But his sighs and tears of sorrow” were | 
emphatically turned to praise and = thanks- | 
wiving before the meeting closed. ‘This man is | 
also learning to read, and takes good prog- | 
ress. 

Charles Milton, a former pupil of the schoo! | 
at Maybew. where he also learned the black- | 


Cone rs trae, +. cotthed in this 
neighborhood. He left school rather too soon. 
Though he can read and write (from a copy) 
pretty well; yet his actual knowledge of Eng- 
lish is very limited. He is now about 2] years 
old; though so young, he has been appointed 
by the chief, one of the “light horse men,” or | 
executioners of laws, and is the only one in 
thisclan. As such he is faithful. Some months 
since he heard of a whiskey trader in the set- 
tlement about three miles distant. He intne- | 
diately called for help and pursued the enemy, | 
who had decamped through fear, several miles, 
when he overtook and dashed the kegs in pie- 
ces.* 

Charles has been a thoughtless wicked youth, } 
perhaps less hostile to religion than some. He 
was awakened last winter. I visited him at 
his shop, and found him thoughtful, but as vet, 
prayerless. J urged upon him the duty of pray- 
er. He began that very day to call upon the 
Lord, and in a few days afterward came to me 
ina dark night to tell what the Lord had done 
for his seul. He appears well as a Christian 
and asaman, quite modest, though ever ready 
to pray and exhert on suitable occasions. He 
had never been much used to speak in public 
until since became pious. He now frequently 
speaks, often at considerable lengthand always 
10 great satisfaction. Ihave much reason to 
believe that he has been the means of awaken- 
ing several imlividuals to a sense of sin. Ata 
late meeting near Elliot, whither he accompan- 
ied me, as there were but few red people pres- 
ent, he addressed the white and colored people 
through an interpreter. It was loud preaching 
coming from such a source. Charles is also a 
good singer, and has actually composed several 
hymns in Choctaw, which are much used. He! 
has already been very useful, and we hope he | 
may be spared to do much for his people. 
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*How ought such conduct to shame enlightened | 
Christians, among whom, it is deemed necessary 
that every thirty or forty families on an average, 
should have a place established by law to make 
dronkards,—Ep. Ret. Inte: 
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After describing several others, Mr. Williams says : 


All these mentioned are full blood Indians, 
and all but the first named were received into 
the bosom of the church on the first Sabbath in 
June. There are others for whom we enter- 
tain hopes of piety; among whom is Muttubbi, 
the present captain, or chief man of the 'settle- 
ment. He would probably have been admitted 
to the church, had he been present at our last 
communion season, He is a very active man, 
and a powerful speaker. He is doing much 
for the cause. [I would just remark that he 
was a subject of special prayer long before he 
became pious. 

I might mention also a considerable number 
of others in this settlement, who are very seri- 
ous ; and some of them Ido hope have already 
chosen the good part. Some others have been 
partially awakened, but are yet hesitating; 
while not a very few are much hardened. 


It is not easy to estimate the influence which eig lic 
or ten really pious men, in a single small settlement, 
may exert by their example, their private intercourse, 
and their public exhortations. ‘The truths of the 
Gospel are, by these converts, brought home to the 
bosoms of the people and their effects upon their 


low n kindred are seen by all. The missionary also 


derives great advantage from this public sentiment 
which is created in favor of him and his imstructions. 
There was vo such class of men to exert this influ- 
ence, or to whose conduct and experience he could 
refer in proof of the reforming aod saving tendency 
of the Gospel. May the time soon come, when 
there shall be no settlement in the nation, where 
such leaven shall not be found, and its effects wit- 
nessed. 





From the Missionary Herald. 
CEYLON. 


Exiracts from the Journal of Mr. Poor at Batti- 
cotta. 

The following notices of some of the customs prev- 
alent among the people of Jaffna, and of the manner 
in which the labors of the Missionaries are made to 
bear on different classes of people, are taken from 
the Journal of Mr. Poor, recently receive 4. 

New- Year’s Game of the Natives. 

March 25, 1828.—The Tamul new year com- 
mences onthe llth of April. At this season, 
but more especially on New-Year’s day, break- 
ing cocoa vuts, by way of gaming, is the favor- 
ite amusement of the whole country. The usu- 
al method of proceeding is, that the persons im- 
mediately concerned in the game are divided 
into two parties, each having an equal number 
of cocoa nuts. These are then violently struck 
against cach other, by persons from the oppo- 
site sides, two only being engaged in the busi- 
ness atatime. Sometimes they hold each his 
nut firmly in his hand, and strike them against 
each other with great foree. More frequently, 
however, the cocoa nuts are placed ata dis- 
tance of twelve or fifteen feet by one party al- 


ternately, and thrown at by the other. The 
| broken or cracked cocoa nuts are thrown into a 
heap to be claimed together with the money at 


stake, by the successful party ; that is, by those 
who have the cocoa nuts remaining, while all 
belonging to their antagonists are broken. Ma- 
ny hundreds of nuts are frequently broken at a 
game. The sums at stake vary according to 
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the rank of the persons engaged, and to their 
zealin gaming. Much ability and skill are of- 
ten displayed, and some risk incurred. Some- 
times the fingers of the parties are sadly bruis- 
ed, and not unfrequently the game issues in a 
general quarrel among all parties, and none ob- 
tain the prize. 

On observing some of the scholars prepar- 
ing for this sport, IT assembled them together 
and advised them to engage in contests that 
would be more profitable, and more suited to 
their station and employment. [ then propo- 
sed to them some literary contests in several 
branches, and held out to those who should ex- 
cel, appropriate prizes of books, stationary, &c. 
for a trial in speiling, all the imembers of the 
seminary were divided into two classes by two 
Jeaders, each selecting in histurn the boy whom 
he most approved, "Phe first and second class- 
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Religious instruction for the Beggars. 

29.—In this country, Where the population is 
dense, the people generally poor, alms-houses 
unknown, and mnititudes ‘are without natural 
atfection,’ itis to be expected that the number 
of beggars will be great. This is indeed the 
case; and that we nnght not be troubled Ly in- 
/cessant applications for assistance, and also that 
|} we might distribute in the most profitable man- 
ner all that we could appropriate to this olyect, 
it has long been our practice to give statedly 
once a week, at an appointed hour, to those 
i who are known to be most needy. For many 
| years this was attended to on the Sabbath, im- 
‘mediately after the service in the forenoon. As 
ithe bungalow chapel at the station was not suf- 
liciently large for the comfortable accommoda- 
ition of all who attend, it was thought best at 
| the commencement of the year, to hold a meets 





es were then divided in ike manner for a con-| ing ja the verandah, at an early hour on the 
. ‘ Se ee » a, ty p> ‘ ; “hfe 
test in Camuing’s First Lessons in Astronomy ; ) Sabbath morning, exclusively for the benefit of 


and the first class for a contest in right and ob- 


ithe heggars. 


This meeting is attended regu- 


. . ® Ce hl * a ee = . . . 
tique angled trigonometry. ‘Phe ensuing New | tarty by two members of the church in rotation, 


Year’s day, the 1llth of April, is the time ap- 


pointed for the trial and for the distribution of | 


the prizes. All seemed much pleased with my 
substituting such contests for the cocoa nut 
games. Some part of the intervening vacation 
will, [ think, be spent in study. 

26.—Last day in the term. Have spent the 
day in taking an account of the progress in 
study, made by the several classes thirongh the 
term. 


Characier of the Native Workmen. 
27.—As it is inconvenient for the native work- 
men, employed on our buildings and in per- 
forming other labors, to attend at the hour of 
morning and evening prayers inthe chapel, ] 


am in the habit of Lolding a short service with | 


them daily, precisely at 12 o’clock, for the pur- 


pose of reading the Scriptures and prayer. | 


‘They are, with few exceptions, a class of per- 
sons extremely addicted to heathenish practi. 
ces, kept in blind subjection by their leaders 
and superiors, and appear to be resolved to live 
and die in idolatry. ‘Though such is their gen- 
eral characteristic, it is evident that by a long 
course of bearing the word, they clearly per- 
ceive the superior excellence of Christianity : 
and many freely acknowledge that, if the people 
generally would renounce idolatry and receive 
ihe Christian religion, they would gain much 
by the exchange. Ina very few cases some 
thing more than a mere speculative conviction 


of the truth has appeared, but no evidence of 


genuine faith and repentance. I have frequent- 
ly brought before them the case of those who 
were employed in building Noah’s ark. The 
application of the subject has often arrested 
their attention and produced a very favorable 
impression, but of a transient nature. One re- 


sult of my free and frequent intercourse with, 


then has been a deeper impression upon my 
own mind of the doctrine of special divine in- 
fluence ; that it precisely meets the case; and 
as that influence is exerted in behalf of those 
only who use the appointed means, there is 
abundant encouragement to “ preach the word 
in season and out of season,” whenever and 
wherever a fair hearing can be obtained. 


belonging to the first clase ae thea SAaminary — 
The wuuber of beggars who attend the meet- 


ing varies from 50 to an 100. Many more 
‘eome during the rains, and for a few weeks 
preceding the harvest than at other times.— 
They are indeed importaunate beggars, and are 
j often painfully clamorous.,  Itis, however quite 
unnecessary for them to say much, as we are 
| furnished at first sight with sufficient evidence, 
| thar the pinching hand of poverty is heavily up- 
jlonthem. ‘Those who have attended for any 
length of time. are now brought into such bab- 
| Its of order and regularity, that the church 
jmembers who can readily nilapet themselves to 
| shel hearers, have a very favorable opportuni- 
‘ty of pointing out to them the way, by which 
they may obtain durable riches and righteous 

Many of them are now particularly aec- 
iquainted with the leading events iu the history 
of the Saviour: with the Seripture acconuts of 
Dives and Lazarus, the Prodigal Son, Mary and 
Martha, and others of a similar deseription : al- 
so with the story of ‘Poor Sarah,’ the * Blind 
Child’ Blind Ellen,” &e. Though their motives 
for attending the meeting are, or were entirely 
mercenary, we have pleasing evidence that they 
have not heard the word in vain. ‘Though they 
came to gather shells, (to use a figure with 
which they are well acquainted) some have, in 
the judgment of charity, found ihe pearl of great 
price, When IT sece them attentively listening 
to the word, and contrast their situation with 
that of the head men and others who scorn the 
divine message, [eannot but exclaim in the lan- 
guage of our Lord, “ Blessed are the poor,” for 
the poor have the gospel preached unto then.” 
This course will doubtless result in the fulfil- 
ment of another memorable saying, that “ the 
first shall be last and the last first.” 


From the N. Y. Observer. 
THE GREAT MISSIONARY FIELD. 


Many sanguine Christians, in their flattering 
anticipations respecting the universal spread of 
Christ’s kingdom, forget how much land re- 
mains to be possessed, in which vital Cliristian- 
ity has not yet gained even a tvot hold. One 
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vast province of the prince of darkness, where 
his kingdom is yet undisturbed, is the empire 
of China, and its dependencies. 

The jiowest estimate to which much value is 
to be attached, rates the population of the em- 
pire at a hundred and fitty mitlions, and these 
people, let it be remembered, are remarkably 
enterprising and intelligent, penetrating like 
the Yankees into every place, where gain can 
be acquired. ‘The interesting letter of Mr. 
Tomlin, published last week, states that of the 
410,000 who inhabit the city of Bangkok in Si- 


am, 360,000 are Chinese, or their descendants. | 
In like manner they are scattered all over the | 


Asiatic isles and the whole Eastern Archipel- 
ago. 

The nature of their language, and the genius 
of their political institutions, have made the 


Canton Mission.—American Board of Missions. 


[Gew. 


greatest evangelical enterprise that ever can be 


presented to our churches. And if Chinese 
missions should be neglected any longer among 
us, it must only be, because the church has not 
yet attained a sufficiently large heart, to appre- 
hend the greatness of the privilege that is now 
offered. 


CANTON MISSION. 


Sailing of the Missionaries.—The Rev. David 
Abeel, and the Rev. Elijah C. Bridgman, sail- 
ed from New-York on Wednesday last, in the 
ship Roman, Captain Lanender. The former 
gentleman, goes out in the service of the Amer- 
ican Seaman’s Friend Society, to act as chap- 





‘Canton. The other is sent out by the Amer- 





jlain to the seamen, and others in the port of 


Chinese a reading people, to an extent much} ican Board, and is expected to devote himself 


beyond what their general improvement it} to the acquisition of the language of the coun- 
knowledge would lead us to expect. There | try, and be prepared to occupy whatever field 
are probably few couutrics in the world, where | of usefulness Divine Providence may open for 


so large a proportion of the people have some 
mhilitsr en wand In fact it is supposed that one- 
fourth part of the whole population of the 
globe are accessible through the written lan- 
guage of China. 

To occupy this vast ground we have only 
Dr. Morrison at Canton, and the brethren eon- 
nected with the Mission College at Malacca, 
unless we add also these engaged in the Bur- 
man mission, whose labors will perhaps ulti- 
mately bear upon China. 

In Canton, and indeed in all other places 
where the exclusive monopoly of the English 
Fast India Company extends, missionaries who 
are British subjects, are liable to inconvenience, 
and even to persecution, from the power of that 
immense corporation. Dr. Morrison it is be- 
lieved, experienced some trouble, until he be- 
came a servant of the Company. He has held 
the office of Interpreter since }809. 

The laws of China, and its rigid police. seem 
to preclude any direct access to the empire. by 
foreign evangelists. Even Leang a Fuh, the 


)etubarked. 


| his labors. 
| Anumber of friends accompanied them on 
| board the ship, where they united in a prayer 
| offered by the Rev. D. A. Clark. The object 
of this mission is exceedingly interesting, in 
|whatever point of view it may be examined. 
Many providential circumstances indicate, to 
| the minds of those who have observed thein, 
that God is preparing the way for the effectual 
introduction of the Gospel into China. Chris- 
tians ought now to bear this matter specially on 
their hearts inprayer. Let them not forget the 
ship Roman in which this important mission is 
The friends of the cause are under 
special obligations to those concerned in her, 
for their kindness and attention. It would give 
a pleasing impulse to the mission, should divine 
grace descend on board the ship, that she might 
enter her destined haven with praises for spir- 
itual blessings, as well as for preserving mer- 
cies.—tb. 





native Chinese Christian, whom Dr. Morrison 
ordained to the ministry, has been molested in | 
his humble attempts to keep a Cliristian school, 
and circulate Cheistian Tracts. 

The only medium of access is by books and 
tracts. Besides the port of Canton, the ports 
without the empire which are visited by Chi- 
nese Junks or vessels, afford many opportuni- 
ties for conveying Gospel light into China, and 
of bringing vast multitudes of Chinese to the 
knowledge of salvation by Jesus Christ. 

The American Board of Missions have been 
for some time contemplating a mission to Chi- 
na. The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Seamen’s Friend Society, several months 
ago resolved to send a minister to labor among 
the seamen in the port of Canton, agreeably to 
the repeated and earnest requests of Dr. Mor- 
rison and others. Now this appeal comes from 


Bangkok, and loudly calls upon the American 
churches to turn their attention, their prayers, 
and their labors, upon the untold millions of the 
Chinese, over whom the god of this world 
reigns undisturbed. 

It is evident that here is opened to view the 


AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, commenced its 20th annual meeting at Al- 
bany, on Wednesday the 7th of Oct. A correspond- 
ent tothe N. ¥. Observer, gives the following sum- 
mary. 

Members of the Board. 


Joseph Nourse, Esq. Hon. Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, Hon. John C. Smith. Rev. David Porter, 
D. D. Rev. Alexander Proudfit, D. D. Hon. 
William: Reed, Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D Rey. 
Jeremiah Day, D. D. Rev. Archibald Alexan- 
der, Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. Rev. Joshua 
Bates, D. D. Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D, Rev. 
William M’ Murray, D. D. Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. 
Rev. William Neill, D. D. Rev, Gardiner Spring, 
D. D. Rev. John Codman, D. D. Rev. Warren 
Fay, D. D. Henry Hill Exq. Dr. Samuel Agnew, 
Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D. Eleazer Lord, Esq. 
Rev. Benjamin B. Wisner, D. D. Rev. Edward 
DD. Griffin, D. D. Rev. N. S. S. Beman, Rev. 
John Ludlow, D. D. Rev. Thomas De Witt. 
Db. D. 
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Treasurer's Report. —Vhe treasurer made the | and the Rev. Dr. Woods, of Andover his sub- 


following report ; 
Fxpenditures of the Board for the year ending August 


31, 1829 - - . $92,533 13 
Amount for which the Board 
was in debt, Sept 1, 1828. 22,179 71—S114,712 84 


The receipts of the Board daring the 
vear are as follows : 
~ Donations - - S94,870 90 
Legacies. - - 9.671 34 
Interest on Permanent Fuad 2,375 52 
fleceived for Miss Register 10 50-——106,928 26 


—-—----— 


Balance for which the Board is in debt, 87,784 58 


Report of the Prudential Committee.—The re- 
port of the Prudential Committee was read by 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. the Corresponding Sec- 
retary. An abstract of this very interesting 
document prepared for our paper, will be found 
below. 

Case of Lieutenant Percival.—-Documents were 
read relative to the trial of Lieutenant Per- 
cival, of the United States ship Dolphin, for 
the outrages committed by himself and his crew 
on the missionaries atthe Sandwich Islands, 
The trial having been instituted on complaint 
of the Prudential Committee to the Secretary 
of the Navy, and it appearing from the docu- 
ments that the Secretary of the Navy, although 
long since requested, had not yet communicat- 
ed the result of the trial, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Board. 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Navy be 
respectfully requested to communicate to this 
Board the decision of the Court of inquiry in 
relation to the complaints of this Board against 
Lieutenant Percival, and the proceedings of the 
government thereupon, and that the President 
and Vice President of this Board be requested 
to communicate the preceding resvlution to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mission to China.—On Thursday morning 


the Corresponding Secretary stated that ar- | 


rangements had been made for a mission to Clii- 
na, and that Mr. Bridgman had left Albany 


| 
| 
| 





stitate. 


—_— 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


From the Report of the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eiern Missions, as read before the Board, at Al- 
bany, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 7th 
and eth inst. 


The report opened with an allusion to the 
general advance of the operations of Christian 
benevolence, and to the increasing interest 
thence to be expected, at successive anniver- 
saries of our large and religious Societies, 

A respectful and affectionate tribute was then 
paid to the memory of the Hon. John Hooker, 
and the venerable and illustrious John Jay, 
members of the Board, who died within the 
last year. Both these lamented individuals 
were distinguished by their pious attachment 
to the cause, in which the Board is embarked. 

Bompay.—The newly arrived missionaries, 
are principally engaged in the acquisition of the 
native language. Mr. Graves continues to 
preach the Gospel to the Mahrattas, in every 
way, in which he can get access to them; and 
his opportunities are frequent. They appear 
to be individual cases, in’ which the power of 
the Gospel has been experienced, by persons of 
different nations and languages. 

The press is sending forth a second edition 
of the New Testament. The expense of this 
edition is borne by the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society. ‘Tracts are printed also, and ina 
rapid course of distribution. 

The schools of the mission contained about 
1,100 boys, and nearly 600 girls. ‘The advance 
of public opinion, in favor of female education, 
was very perceptible. ‘The missionaries ex- 
press their high gratification that Miss Farrar 
had come out, with a view of devoting herself 
to that part of the work. 

The Bralmins are said to be losing their hold 


that morning, to embark at New-Y ork in a few of the people, SO fur as the progress of knuowl- 


days, as the first American inissionary to this | 


populous empire. ft was also stated that Mr. 


Oliphant, of New-York. who has been for sev- | 


eral years aresident in Canton, liad generously 
offered to carry ont the missionary and to pay 
his expenses for one year. 

No new members were added to the Board. 

On Wednesday evening the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, from Acts xi. 18, “* When they beard these 
things they held their peace, and glorified God, 
saying, then hath God also to the Gentiles gran 
ted repentance unto life.” A copy of the ser- 
mon was requested for publication. 

On Thursday evening, at a public meeting 
held in the South Duteh Church, brief extracts 
from the annual report were read by the Secre- 
tary, and addresses were made by the Rev. Drs. 
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edge has extended. 

An appeal for additional laborers is made to 
the American churches. 

Certon.—The Mission Seminary at Batti- 


cotta, in which the most promising young men 


ure receiving a more thorough education, with 


ia view to their being ministers of the Gospel, 


Beecher. De Witt, Neil, and Griffin, after which | 


a collection was made in aid of the funds of the 
Board, amounting, with that taken up on the 
preceding evening, to 8326 92. 

The next meeting was appointed to be held 
at Boston, on the first Wednesday in Oct. 1830. 
The Rev. Thomas De Witt, D. D. of New-York, 
was chosen to deliver the next annual sermon. 





or employed ino other useful stations, contains 
78 scholars. The preparatory school *ht Tilli- 
pally, from whence the seminary is supplied, 
contains 100 boy s. ‘The number of girls in the 
l'emate Boarding School at Oodvoville, was 
about 30-—making the whole nuaber of board- 
ing scholars more tian 200, 

There are between &0 and {0 scholars under 
the care, and at the expense, of this toission, in 
neighboring villages, the pupils living with their 
parents. The number of such amounts 
to about 3,600. 

The field tor distributing books, im 
with this mission, is growme wrier, and will 
be almost Hlimiuable. The of the 
neighbormng continert speak the sate lunvuage, 
and are exceedingly desirous of receiving 
Tracts and portions of the Seriptures. 

Wrestern Asta.—Mr. Temple, recently from 


pups 
conunexpon 
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this mission, has been employed during the, missionaries among the Cherokees to assure 


year past in visiting Auxiliaries, pleading the 


' 


them, that they might rely upon the justice of 


cause of missions, and promoting religion in our} the United States, and that all the treaty stipu- 


churches. 


lations with them would be honorably fulfilled. 


The missionaries at Beyroot, having been, By giving such assurances, the missionaries 
compelled by the present war to resort to Mal-| supposed, that they were doing what was riglit 


ta, are engaged in traslations, and in maturing 
plans for future labors. Their 
the Arabic, Turkish and modern Greek langua- 
ges, are such as to give them a great advant 
age in their future labors. 

The American mission Press at Matha sent 
forth 124 books and tracts, from the commence- 
ment of operations down to the Inst day of De- 
cember, 1828; viz. 72 in Modern Greek, 47 1 
Italian, and 5in Armeno-Purkish. The num- 
ber of copies printed, is 211,850. Among the 
books printed are the Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
Saint’s Rest, Porteus’ Evidences, the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter, Payson’s A.idress to Seainen, 
and the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. The 
works printed by this press, are executed in a 
beautiful style of printing; particularly the 
Tracts in Armeno-Turkish, of which a suffii- 
cient number are printed to form a volume. 

The Armenian ecclesiastics are of great ser- 
vice in translating and correcting for the press. 

The Committee stated at some length the 
objects of Mr. Anderson’s ageney, and his 
travels in Greece, so far as they had been as- 
certained. 

[A notice of that part of the report which relates 
to the Sandwich Islands, &c. will be given hereaf- 
ter. | 


AMERICAN INDIANS. 


At the close of the report of the Cherckee 
Mission, the Committee thus express themselves 
on the question of removal. 

At the present time, the eyes of America, and 
of not a few individuals in Europe, are direct 
ed to this tribe, on account of the measures, 
which arein contemplation fr their removal. 
The Cherokees are in a state of great anxiety 
in regard to the question, whether they are to 
reside on the lands which they received trom 
their fathers, or be constrained to migrate to a 
country for which thay have no attachments, 
and which, in their view, will be an inconven- 
ient resting place of a few vears, as they 
apprehend, they shall be driven away, dispers- 
ed and destroyed. This is undoubtedly the 
general; if not the universal, state of feeling 
among them: and itis certain, that such a state 
of feeling must, so long as it exists, be a great 
hindrance to those improyements, which have 
been for some years in progress, and which it 
is the special object of this Board to promote. 

It has been a subject of serious deliberation 
with the Committee, how far it beeame them 
to express any opinion, with respect to the re- 
moval of the Indians which is now so mneh 
agitated. It has always been a maxim with 
thern that it is not expedient for religious goci- 
e‘ies to take partin any question merely politi- 
cal; and the missionaries under their direction 
have been uniformly instructed not to interfere 
with the political, commercial, or municipal 
affairs of the natives for whose benefit they 
were sent forth. It has not been thought a vi- 
olatinn of these principles, however, for the 


! 


attainments in, 
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‘and proper in itself, and what would meet with 


the decided approbation of the general govern- 
ment. The agents of the United States among 
the Indians have, it is believed, been in the con- 
stant habit of giving similar assurances, in pur 
suance of their official instructions. As to any 
decisions of the Cherokees in regard to their 
secular interests, the missionaries have seru- 


_polously refrained from giving advice. 


The Committee feel bound, on this occasion, 
to declare, that, in their judgment, no Indians 
should be compelled to leave the lands which 
they derived from their ancestors, of which 
they are in peaceable possession, and whicl: 
have been guaranteed to them by solemn 
treaties. In all negotiations wiih them, on the 
subject of removal, it must be obvious, that the 
terms should be just and reasonable in then:- 
selves; that the acceptance or rejection of 
them should! be left to the free aud unbiased 
determination of the Indians: and that any 
proceeding, in opposition to these principles, 
would be altogether unjustifiable, and such as 
should never be expected from a Christian peo- 
ple. 

Deeply impressed with these views, the Com- 
mittee would affectionately recommend it to 
the members of this Board and to the Christian 
commuuity, to offer up fervent and unceasing 
prayers to the God of heaven, that all the meas 
ures, which may be adopted in relation to the 
Indians, may be dictated by justice and benev- 
olence; and that the eflurts which may be 
made for their temporal and spiritual welinre 
may he crowned with entire sucerss. 


GPNERAL SUMMARY. 


The report concludes with the following par- 
agraphs : 

Ii: Jooking back upon the transactions of the 
year past, the Committee can confidently say. 
that never before have there been so mauy ei- 
couragements within a single year. 

The number of learners, in the schools of the 
missions under the care of this Board, has great. 
ly increased. The number of readers of the 
Holy Scriptures is of course multiplied ; and 
preparation is made for their being multiplied 
hereafter to an indefinite extent. 

Printing establishments are at work, sending 
forth their publications by thousands weekiy, 
among various tribes and nations, to which: 
this institution has thus been the instrument of 
bringing advantages of inestimable value. 
Translations, principally of the Scriptures, are 
made, and making, by the missionaries of the 
Board, into ten languages spoken by heathens. 
The influence, commencing in this manner, 
will become wider and deeper, till it shall be 
swallowed up, in the universal prevalence of 
truth and holiness. 

Though death has repeatedly invaded the 
number of ordained missionaries, and some 
have heen withdrawn from the service in other 
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ways, yet the vacancy thus occasioned is more 
than supplied by young men, who have recent- 
ly consecrated themselves to the work. Sev- 
en of this character, having completed their ed- 
ucation at the theological seminaries at Ando- 
ver and Princeton, and several of them having 
labored for a season as agents of the Board, are 
expecting to engage soon, as evangelical Ia- 
borers on heathen ground. Some of them are 
assigned to the populous regions of the east, 
and others to the scattered remnants of the 
American Indians. 

But the great and distinctive encouragement 


Lhe Christian Religion. 





THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


No conformity of circumstances can account 
fur the origin of Christianity. 

A being, known to the world only as a Jew- 
ish peasant, delivered a system of doctrine, 
which overthrew not merely some feeble pohi- 
losophy, or soine barsh and unpopular supersti- 
tion, but both the theory and establishment of 
the Stare Religion, guarded and fought for by 
the armed strength of the most powerful gov- 
ernment of the greatest of all empires. Thou- 
savds and tens of thousands owed their daily 


of the year past is, that the Holy Spirit has bread to their counexion with that religion. 


been poured out more extensively than hereto- 


Millions on anillions bad identified it with all 


fore, and a most cheering attestation has thus their conceptions of life, of enjoyment, and of 


been given to the efficacy of divine truth, as 
dispevsed by the missionaries of this Board. 
‘he Committee need only advert to the details, 
~which have appeared, in the account of the 
missionaries at the Sandwich Islands, aud 
among the Choctaws. The latter case is the 
more remarkable, as the natives had been ex- 
ceedingly slow to hear the Gospel, and very 
dull of apprehension respecting it. But all at 
once, as if informed by the same living princi- 
ple, they start into vigorous action. Numerous 
individuals, who had seemed scarcely more ac- 
cessible to the influence of exhortation, argu- 
ment, or invitation, than the trees of the forest 
in which they had wandered, suddenly become 
attentive and deeply interested hearers, anxious 
inquirers, and truly converted men and women. 
From a state of entire apathy they suddenly 
exhibit exquisite sensibility, tenderness of con- 
science, hatred of sin, love to the truth, rever- 
ence for the word of God, and especially for 
the Sabbath, and an affectionate trust in Christ 
as the Redeemer of their souls. At least these 
are the appearances; and on philosophical 
principles, it is scarcely, if at all, less difficult to 
account for these appearances, than for the re- 
ality of the change, which they are supposed to 
indicate. Butythe manifestations of divine 
grace are not confined to the Choctaws, and 
the natives of the Sandwich Islands. Among 
the Cherokees, the Chickasaws, the children ot 
Chippeways, and the Stockbridge Indians, there 
have been striking instances of conversion, aud, 
at the stations generally, there is a mauilest in- 
crease of tie power of religion. 

If it shall appear in the final day, that five 
hundred heathens, of different nations, scatter- 
ed in regions far remote from each other, and 
from us, have become experimentally acquaint- 
ed with the Gospel during the year past, and 
have thus entered upon a course of boundless 
beneficence and happiness; aud if five tiou- 
eand others have become, for the first time 
deeply serious and prayerful, and are brought 
into circumstances, which often issue in true 
conversion; and these are very moderate esti- 
mates; if these things appear, in the final day, 
with all their endless train of consequences, 


who will then regret that he, aided by his influ- | 


ence, his benefactions, and his prayers, the ef- 


forts of our brethren among the beathen, for the | 


salvation of perishing millions? Who will not 
regret that he has not put forth more strength, 


and given himself to the work with more en- | 


tire self-consecration * 


that obscure hope in which the heathen saw a 
life to conte. The noble families owed to it a 
large portion of their rank and influence. The 
Emperor himself was a High Priest. Old tra- 
dition, invigorated into living belief, made it the 
pledge of safety to the empire,—a sacred pro- 
tector, without which the glories of Roman do- 
minion were destined to inevitable ruin. Yet 
against the collossal and haughty erection, the 
consummate work of subtelty and strength,— 
stood forjh a sulitary Being, and at his word 
the whole pile, the great fortress that towered 
up to Heaven, came, wall and gate to the ground. 
And by what means had this been done? By 
nothing that can find a paralie! in the bistory of 
human impulse. Signal austerity, enthusiasm, 
wealth, military genius, the promise of splen- 
did success, vistonary doctrines, the displays of 
a sensual paradise, have made proselytes in 
barbarous ages, or among the loose creeds of 
couteuding heresies. But the founder of Chris- 
tianity cast away all those weapons of our low- 
er nature. He shrank from no declaration of 
the most unpalatable truth. He told the Jew 
that his spiritual pride was a deadly crime. 
He declared that the cherished impurity of the 
Gentile was a deadly crime. He plucked up 
the temporal ambition of his followers by the 
reots, and told them, that if they were to be 
great it must be throughthe grave. In the fall 
view of unpopularity, desertion and death, he 
pronounced to the Jews the extinction of their 
national existence ; to the disciples, their lives 
of persecution. At the time of his death, his 
name had scarcely passed beyond his despised 
provinve ; and when itat length reached Rome, 
it was known only in contemptuous connexion 
with that of a crowd of uulortunate ten, con- 
demned to the rack and the flame. Yet with- 
inthe lifeof men his religion cons ituted the 
worship of Emperor and people; lis doctrines 
were acknowledged as inspiration, and the eis 
ilized world bowed down before bint nas the God 
whom the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain, 
Those wonders are familiar to the Cliristian, 





| 
' 
but they are still wonders, the mightiest phe 
inomena on which the spirtt of tian ean gaze, 
the stars of our mortal twat, ood w rthy ofl 
lour lofiiest admiration, ull the eates of thy 
| grave shall be unbarred, and the vision of glory 
shall spread before us without a ! der 
George Croly. 
The Rev D: Stanghion, bit Presiteat ic Colus 
l hian College, Washington Civ, D.C has been eler 
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“ Reme aber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.’ 
** Reading fills the mind only with materials of knowledge; it is thinking makes what we read ours.’’—Locke. 








THE TWO PLANTS. 

Sometime since on visiting the garden of a 
friend, my attention was attracted by a very 
rare and beautiful flower which flourished 
there; and on expressing my admiration of it, 
I was presented with two roots qf the sate 
species, receiving at the same time particular 
directions for the management of them. They 
were alike in size and appearance, and I knew 
not of which to cherish the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. I planted them side by side; the 
same dews softly distilled, the same sun shed 
its warm rays upon each; in short, in every 
respeet they received similar culture and ad- 
vantages. 
the tender green leaves forced their way thro’ 
the moistened earth, the small buds had just 
begun to swell, and I anticipated with much 
jleasure the time when I should behold the 
lovuls hues of my flowers, and regale my sen- 
ses with their delicious fragrance. But one 
morning when I went into my garden, ] per- 
ceived that one of them looked faded and sick- 
ly; I went to it. I watered it. I lighted the 
earth about it, I screened it from the scorching 
heat; but all my efforts were fruitless—in a 
few days the slender stem, the pure green 
leaves and the buds withered; for a short time 
it remained in imy garden, a memento of my 
disappointed hopes, and then it was cast away 
as an unsightly object. My other flower con- 
tinued to grow and flourish, the green shell 
burst, the pearly flower appeared, it was tlie 
rich ornament of my garden, it seattered its 
odours on every passing zephyr, | rtil by any 
father’s partic ular re quest, it was re moved into 
his hot- house, where in aA more genial atnios- 
phere, it blooms with increased beauty. And 
could IT have hoped that circumstances like 
these were confined to the vegetable world— 
that the florist and the horticulturist were the 
only subjec ets of such disap pointine nt, the one | 
plant would have faded unknown, and the oth- | 
er have bloomed in secret. But, alas! within | 
the limits of iny own circle of friends, events | 
have occurred, in the particulars of which 1 
can trace a mournful analogy with the incident 
hore detailed ; and I would entreat you, my 
dear young friends, attentively to consider 
whether you may not be the very individuals, 
who furnish an exemplification of the truth of 
my assertion. 

Perhaps some of you are placed in situations 
very favorable for religious improvement.— 
From your earliest infancy, parental love has 
watched over you with the most anxious soli- 
citude. You have been favored with the most 
assiduous culture, the most ufiremitting care. 
You have basked in the full beamings of gos- 
pellight. Every hopeful appearance has been 


For a time both flourished well; 


hailed as a bud of promise——a token for good ; 
and those who have so diligently labored, have 
been looking forward with eager expectation 
to the tine when all this anxiety should be re- 
warded, when they shall see you “ flourishing 
in the eourts of our God.” ‘They have seen 
those around you, perhaps your brothers or 
sisters on whom the same care has been be- 
stowed, blooming in the garden of the Lord, 
and diffusing by the excellence and holiness of 
their characters, a sweet fragrance—and per- 
haps they have from time to time come and 
looked upon you, and have their hopes been as 
frequently disappointed ? Have they found in- 
stead of unfolding beauties, and increasing 
loveliness, that the buds are fading, and that 
the freshness and purity which once so delight- 
ed them, is gone, and that their fondly cherish- 
ed anticipations are all disappointed. O my 
dear young friends, if this is indeed the mourn- 
ful truth, I beseech you, I entreat you, rest not 
satisfied, to droop and fade even in the garden 
of the Lord. It cannot be expected that those 
who bear no fruit, should long be permitted to 
remain in so fertile and favored a spot. Mer- 
cy, long suffering mercy, may have pleaded 
hard for your continuance unto the present 
day, but it may be almost wearied. The scythe 
that shall cut you down may even now be lift- 
ed ere it is too late. While any life remains, 
seek those rich fertilizing influences of the 
ifoly Spirit, which can revive and invigorate 
every decaying beauty. And if you ean enter- 
tain any well-founded hope, that you are flour- 
ishing in the garden of the Lord you have rea- 
son to rejoice, and we joy with you; may you 
‘continue to bloom even amidst the chilling 
damps and mists of our ungenial atmosphere ; 
may you exhale a rich and sweet perfume, so 
that your Lord himself may delight in you; 
(may you be preserved unblighted and unde- 
| eaying, tll after blossoming in the wilderness, 
aud flourishing as a plant of the Lord, that he 
may he glorified, you shall be taken to live in 
‘unfading beauty in a brighter clime,-- 





On Zion’s pure, celestial mount, 
i Where flowers perennial spring— 
To bloom beside the crystal fount 
| And know no withering. 
Each plant shall flourish there anew, 
With fragrance here unknown : 
Uutolding each celestial hue 
Before the Eternal throne 


DISTURBERS OF THE PEACE. 


“These disturbers of the peace,” said Arun- 
del to his friend Percy, “how much mischief 
they create !” 

“But whom do you design by this tern?” 
rejoined Percy, interrupting his reverie, “Do 

















you allude to any persons who haye recently 
engaged in a public riot >” 

“Oh! no, there are other characters who 
are not exactly so notorious, but quite as in- 
jurious to the comfort and harmony of soci- 
ety.” 

* You excite my curiosity,” said Percy, “ are 
they numerous °” 

“So much so, that they are spread all over 
the world—-they are found in every climate. 
Not a kingdom, not a metropolis, not a city, 
nor even a Village, isexempt. They are known 
by their very looks, and their speech betrays 
them.” 

“Now then, Arundel, for your definition of 
the species, which I long to hear.” 

“They are found in churches and chapels, 
in families, in parlours, in shops, and in kiteh- 
ens.” 

* But the definition—” 

*Tirst, there are the Tariers, who go from 
house to house, attentive to the business of oth- 
ers, but neglecting their own. They report 
publicly what they hear in confi‘ence, and, 
what is worse, they publish with additions and 
notes and comments——and by insinuayons and 
inuendoes, altogether groundless, create dis- 
turbances among friends and relatives. Next 
come the WiLLeRs—a species of character 
obstinate and perverse. Determined to ac- 
ecomplish their object, they oppose every per- 
son and thing that militate against it, and soon- 
er than they would relingnish it, they would 
calmly see the ruin of the family, the society, 
the kingdom, the world! Oh what disturban- 
ces have they excited in this conntry! and how 
many Christian societies have been torn and 
rent by their unhallowed conduct! Of this 
family was Henry VIII, of whom Wolsey said, 
that ‘rather than he would miss or want any 
part of his will, he would endanger one half of 
his kingdom.’ 

A third species are the Conceirep, whose 
litle knowledge has filled them with vanity and 
pride, and who have se much of the organ of 
self esteem, as phrenologists would say, that 
they are for ever on the watch for holes and 
blemishes, and lapsus lingue. They wear con- 
vex glasses when they look at others, and con- 
cave glasses when they survey themselves.— 
They wark the mote in the eve of their neigh- 
bor, but cannot discern the beam in their own 
So wise and understanding are they, that al 
though they cannot read with propriety, nor 
write grammatically, nor spell correctly, nor 
conduct their own affairs prudently, yet they 
can give good advice to every one else! They 
know more of the sermon than the minister 
who preaches it, and can tell what he should 
have said and what he should not have intro 
duced ; but pay no regard to what he has said, 
exeept to find fault and to ridicule. Like chil 
dren, fond of a new toy, every thing pleases 
them that is wonderful and strange, pleases 
them for a time, a very short time, they still 
want something new! Poor ereatures! they 
have the form of religion, but not its power: 
their creed is uncertain, their hope presumptu 
ous, their faith unfounded, their prospects fal- 
lacious. Did they but know how contempible 
they appear to others, they wonld keep silence. 


$29. | Khe Psalms. 3405 


| and not venture to broa: li their puerile opin- 
ions, 

“Among the group may be discovered the 
STRAIGHT-FORWARD, Who must speak their 
mind—with what they term ‘honest bluntness,’ 
by which is meant a license to express them- 
selves insolently and impertinently. They af- 
tect to soften down the most offensive remarks 
by—* You will excuse me, Sir, for 1 always 
speak my mind.” How many delicate, modest 
individuals, have had to endure the most mor- 
ufying rebutls from these unteeling counsellors, 
these uncourtly Catos. Let them remember 
the advice, ‘ Swift to hear, slow to speak.’” 

“ Your observations, my friend Arundel, are 
too true. You have not however touched up- 
on one class which may indeed be styled, ‘ Dis- 
turbers of the peace.’” 

“You mean the Diorrorpnesians.” 

“The same,” said Perey. “Men of power, 
who having been raised to authority in the 
church, chapel, or state, lord it over others, 
and usurp their oflice.—Such men talk of lib- 
erly, but it is to be enjoyed by themselves only 
—wives, servants, ministers, governors, must 
all yield to them, for they will do as they please ; 
and if they cannot be supreme, they will not 
be subordinate.” 

“It is important,” said Arundel, “to expose 
these hideous characters to our youth, that they 
may learn to watch against such dispositions 
as may render them unamiable. How differ- 
ent would be the state of society if all were 
governed by gospel principles! How peaceful 
would be the condition of Christian churches, 
if its members cultivated the spirit of meekness 
and love! The character must be formed in 
youth, for the principles that are acquired then, 
will strengthen and operate powerfully at the 
period of maturity. No title can be more hon- 
‘orable than that of ‘ promoter of peace 2’ on the 
‘other hand, nothing is more to be deprecated 
| than that of being ‘a disturber of the peace.” 











THE PSALMS. 


| 

| The Psalms have been valued and esteemed 
| by the church of God in all ages, as an excel- 
jlent store-louse of devotion: they are com- 
bog inthe genuine spirit of piety, and con- 
tain such an agreeable and extensive variety 
(of subjects, that every devout person may find 
passages applicable to his particular cireum- 
stances and state of mind. The &th, 19th, 
104th, and Lllth, celebrate the creation. 

The 33rd, 46th. 48th, 78th, 106th, LO7th, and 
147th, shew the constant administration of Pro- 
vidence. 

The Ist, 15th, 19th, 112th, and 119th, declare 
the excellency of the divine laws, and the solid 
comfort and happiness which spring from the 
sincere observanee of therm. 

The 1th. 22nd, 23rd, 25th, W7th, Bist, 37th, 
Soth, serch, P2nd, and M6ih, are applicable to 
public grievances or private calamities. 

The penitential psalins are Gib, J2nd, 38th, 
Olst, and P30rh. 

The Psalms are full of thanksgiving to the 
Father of Mercies, more especially the 1&th, 
380th, 96th, Gkth, LOOch, LO3rd, 116th, 11eth, and 
145th : 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


NEW-HAVEN, Ocroner 24, 1829. 














Outlines of Ecclesiastical History.on a new plan ; 
designed for Academies and Schools. By Kev. 
Cuarctes A. Go-pnricu. Illustrated by Engravings. 
Hartford: H. & F. J. Huntington. 1829. pp. 424. 


If we can add by any recommendation of ours, to 
the circulation of good and profitable school books, 
there is no office which we discharge with more good 
will and rmerity. ‘Of making books, there is indeed 
no end, and no end tothe issues of vew editions,’ 
says another; ‘ but [ am not so much afflicted with 
the muititude, as with the character of our new pub- 
lications; for this reason religious publications should 
proportionally continue shedding a corrective influ- 
ence upon the circles of society.’ hi matters not how 
Prolific the press may grow, in such works as consult 
the moral and mental improvement of men; and par- 
ticularly in those that aim at the education of youth. 
It is regarded, as it should be, as one among the good 
signs Of our times, that science and learning are con 
stantly taking more practical and popular forms. 
New methods are daily being devised for reducing 
the labor of instruction; and while the business o! 
teaching is simplified, and the time and toil of acqui- 
sition abridged, the range of instruction is also en. 
latged. By means of improved classifications and 
analyses on new subjects of study are brought down 
to a level with the capacities of our youth, and old 
ones cleared up of their redundancies and rubbish. 
For the increase of such productions we need feel no 
concern, if they cousult as they should the wants and 
spirit of theage, and are careiul what tone they im- 
part to the morality and piety of the rising race. 
Our usual scruples concerning innovations and im- 
provements, should be applied with greai care and 
caution to the introduciion of new class books, lest 
by misplacing them, we stand in our own light. The 
risk is but slight, for experiment and experience, 


soon assigns each its proper level, aud the chance of 


real improvements in education is worth all the haz- 
ard run. 

‘Lhe book of which we have undertaken to speak, 
will prove, we think, one of those real improvements. 
A judicious work on the all-important and all-interest- 
ing subject of which it treats, hay been for long a 
desideratum ; and tins it ts believed, is such an one. 
The writer, Mr. Goodrich, is already advantageously 
known to the public, as the author of several use- 
ful school books His small History of the United 
States, has had a circulation unprecedented. 

The present is a History of the Church, followed 
through all its vicissitudes aud conflicts, from its in- 
stitution down to the present day. The incidents are 
apparently well chosen—the arrangement happy— 
and the style lucid 
of the Cross is engaging peculiarly the attention of 
Christendom, and the interests of the Church insinu- 
ating themselves more than ever into the business 
and bosoms of men, is it not meet and proper that 


At this time, when the retigion | ; é 
he bas promised 
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her history should have a place in the education of 
our youth ? 

The general division of the history is into eight 
periods.—1. The period of the Life of Christ: 2. of 
the Labors of the Apostles :—3.of Persecution :—4. of 
the Decline of Paganism :—5. of the Rise of the Ma- 


_hommedan Imposture :—6. of the Crusades and the 


Papal Schism :—7.of the Reformation :—8. of the 
Puritans. ‘These are subdivided into sections—and 
the whole accompanied with questions, calculated to 
draw out the topics of principal importance. 

There are difficulties in discharging such a task of 
a peculiar nature, arising out of the jealous scrutiny 
with which different sects will regard the historian’s 
labor, let his fidelity be never so strict. As to the 
manner in which Mr. G. has met through difficulties 
we quote the following remark from the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims. 

‘He has not gone ont of his way to cross the track 
of opposing systems; nor has he kept back what the 
regular course of the narrative seemed to require, 
for the purpose of saving the opinions of others. 
He appears rather to have gone directly forward, 
stating facts as they took place, explaining them ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, and always treat- 
ing those who may be disposed to cherish different 
opinions with cander and respect.” 


STATE OF RELIGION IN VERMONT. 


Extracts from the Narrative of the state of Reli- 
gion, presented before the General Convention, at its 
late meeting at Woodstock. 


The committee, appointed to prepare a state- 
mneut of the present condition of the Churches 
connected with this Convention, report, that 
perhaps never since its formation, have the 
Churches in our bounds presented a picture 
similar to the present year. To avery great 
extent, we are called to mourn the withdraw- 
ment ot the Spiru’s renewing operations, and 
the correspondent prevalence of the vices, that 
vegetate tn the fields not watered by his infiu- 
ence. We remember when, but lately, every 
Association in the State reported, that God was 
reviving bis work within their bounds. Sin- 
ners were flying like a cloud, and lke doves to 
their windows, and every spot on our highest 
hills and in our deepest vallies was rained upon 
and was ferule. ‘Thus have we the memory of 
joys that are passed, and can only reflect on 
the years of the right hand of the Lord. 

Why has he brought upon us this drought * 
is a question that should Le employing the mind, 
and pressing the conscience and the heart, of 
every minister of Christ on this territory, and 
every believer in its Churches. There must 
have been some diversion of the heart trom 
God, or he weuld not have ceased to give efli- 
cacy to the truth, and to fulfil the gracious prom- 
ises that have dropped from his lips. Oh why 
dees he net conquer the world, and give it to 
his Son iv its subdued aud heavenly form, as 
Why, at the very time 


when he is calling us to spread out his King- 
dom over all the earth, should he withhold his 
showers from the very Churches that must 
come up to this work of the Lerd ? 
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And still we have, in the scene before us, 
some cheering aspects. The number of faith- 
ful ministers in our bounds is increased, and 
there are some precious instances of revival. 
The fleece is not all dry. God has not left him- 
self without a witness, in that he has done us 
some good, and given usa few mercy drops 
from Heaven, and not lett our entire territory 
to barrenness and desolation. 

Besides these instances of revival, “few and 
far between,” there has been an evident increase 
of zeal in support of the religious and benevo- 


lent institutions of the age. The concert of 


prayer, though neglected by professors of reli- 
gion, to an extent that awakens surprise, ts still 
kept up in all our Churches. 

Qur Sabbath schools were never more pros- 
perous. In them, it would seem, are we to look 
for the redeeming Spirit, that is to turn again 
our captivity. At no operations of the day does 
the enemy look with a visage of more fixed 
and sullen despair. Here he reads, and well 
he may, of an attack made upon the very foun- 
dations of his dark and glooiay citadel, ‘The 
promise is, that another nation will people our 
territory, than any that has yet lived ; a nation, 
acquainted with God from their cradle, and 
pursed to manhood in the very lap of truth. 

Our Bible Classes, too, though more tardy in 
their operations, are moving onward to the 
same result. From every section of the State, 
there isa report of progress. Oh, when will 
these institutions be prized according to their 
worth, and the knowledge of God, whom to 
know is eternal life, be accounted the best 
knowledge? Why is it that any can take so 
deep an interest in any other book, as in that 
which guides to everlasting life? is a question 
that can be answered only by a refvrence to 
that depravity, whieh bas ruined our world. 
Oh, come from Heaven, that Spirit that can 
cure and stay the plague, and lead back the 
creatures of God to lovaliy and duty. 
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way into a thousand habitations, dark and drea- 
ry as death till these tapers were lighted up 
within them. This machine of infidelity has 
lost none of its power by its baptism into the 
Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, but will go 
on to operate, till it has done much to over- 
throw the empire it was invented to sustain. 
Tius God will take the wise in their own craf- 
tiness. 

The enterprise of preparing young men for 
the tninistry has received a new impulse, and 
will come in hereafter, as we hope, for its full 
share in the benevolence of our Churches.— 
We have become convinced, that the present 
circumstances of the Church and of the world, 
pressingly demand greatly increase exertions 
in this department of Christian benevolence. 
Our increasing population has hitherto so far 
outgone its supply of pastors, as to threaten us 
with an empire of ignorance and vice, unless 
the united strength of the Churches be applied 
to prevent such a catastrophe. And it will be 
applied. When we wanted young men to ed- 
ucate, God sent us revivals, and he will again, 
as he shall see us ready for the work. 

We wish we could say, that the Sabbath 
cause excited more interest. We see that holy 
day awfully profaned, and are grieved, that 
there is no more sensibility on a subject of vi- 
tal importance to the prosperity of the Church 
of Christ. 

The cause of Temperance is looking up fast. 
Though we have occasion to regret, that in so 
many places, there is yet so little done, yet 
something is doing every where. This mon- 
ster vice must and shall come down. God has 


| . 
so decreed, and his people have so covenanted, 


And yet, here again we have a tale to tell, that 
‘shames us. The friends of Temperance meet, 
in some of the professed disciples of the Lord 





Jesus Christ, their most embarrassing opposi- 
jtion. “Otell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon!” Why ts this? Are 


Effectual exertions are making for the dis-/our very communicants among the intempe- 


semination of the bibte. 


Parent Society in carrying into execution the 
noble purpose fixed at its last anniversary.— 
Thus will there be some chanee, that the en- 
tire population of our land will become ac- 
quainted with the overtures of mercy, and the 
divine influence operate, to render us that peo- 
ple, of whom God is the Lord, 

in the missionary enterprise, the Churches, 
we hope, are travelling on to the grand result, 
the conversion of the world. Our waste places 
are rapilly becoming built up, and as soon as 
men can be had, cur purpose is, that every 
Church shall have its pastor. “Pray ve the 
Lord of the harvest, that he would thrust forth 
more laborers into his harvest.” 
Joreign inissions is popular, and every Church 


is choosing to have its share in this branch of 


the Lord’s fund, till enough is lodged there to 
earry into full and speedy accomplishment, that 
last command of our Lord, “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 

The tract cause is prosperous. New deposi- 
tories are established, and God be praised, that 


The cause of 


We have supplied | rate ? 
our own territory, and are resolved to aid the | and the cup of devils ?” 


Shall we “drink of the cup of the Lord 
How this dark faet 
lays us naked tothe gaze of an envious and 
caluinniating world! Bat the truth must be 
told, and the wayward professer, that ean be 
restrained neither by his heart nor his con- 
science, must be lashed into decency by the 
scorn of the ungodly. Men of character and 
influence have committed themselves on this 
interest, and the cause moves on with an irre- 
sistible impulse. Amen; blessed be God. The 
day will seon be here, when we shall not be 
named a nation of drunkards. 


SCARCITY OF THE BIBLE IN VERMONT. 








through this medium, his gospel is pushing its | 


The Directors of the Franklin County Bible Soci 


ety, say in their Report, that 


“When the Society entered upon the meas- 
ures two years ago, {to place a Bible in every 
destitute family in the county, it was thought 
500 copies would furnish the supply.” Tn two 
vears, 705 copies have been distributed, “ and 
yet only four towns out of nineteen are report- 


}ed as supplied, and in several of the remaining 


towns, nothing has been done. From the sale 
of these copies the Directors have as vet reali 


| 
) 
| 
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zed only about thirty dollars. More than one 
third has been gratuitously distributed ; and on 
the remuinder, some sold at cost and somne less, | 
perhaps one half of the nominal sum may in 
the end be collected. 

From facts which have come to their knowl- 
edge, it is the opinion of the Directors, that 
some hundreds of copies are still demanded to 
meet the destitution of the county. “In one 
of the towns that have been supplied, where it 
was thought the number would not exceed 40 
—nv less than 70 tamilies have been found des- 
titute. In another town, a part of which re- 
mains to be explored, 65 destitute families have 
already been discovered. In one district, in this | 
last town, consisting of 34 families, 22 were 
destitute of a Bible. In another town, embra- 
cing 124 families, GO were destitute. From 
these and other facts, itis presumed that po less 
than 400 copies are now required to meet the 
existing destitution of this county. So that, 
instead of supplying 500 families, the estima- 
ted number two years ago, (and the estimate 
was then deemed extravagantly high,) we find 
in the cirele of our operation, no less than 1100 
families, or more than one fourth of our whole 
population, destitute of the Word of God,” 








From the Nationa! Intelligencer. 
PRESENT CRISIS IN THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS —NO. XL. 


There are four remaining treaties to be examined 
Iwo of them were negotiated by the distinguished 
general, who is now the Chief Magistrate of the Uni- | 
ted States, and one by the distinguished Secretary of | 
War, who is now Vice-President of the Uvited States. 
On these accounts, as well as from their inherent iin 
portance, they are worthy of particular attention, 





THIRD TREATY OF WASHINGTON, OR THIR- 
TRENTH NATIONAL COMPACT WITH THE 
CHEROKEES. 


‘This treaty was executed on the same day with the 
one next preceeding; viz: Mareh 22, i8t6, and sign- 
cd by George Gaahanm tor the Loited States, and six 
( heroke e Chiefs, for the Cherokee nation. Beme on 
a different subject eutiely, i was embodied ina sep 


arate doecuineist. 


Art. |. ‘The boundary between those parts of the 
Creckh and Cherokce nations, which were west of the 
Coosa river, is agreed upon. Lhe United States hav- 


ing obtained, by treaty, the Creek lands west of the 
Coosa and coutigueus tothe Cherokees it became ne- 
. ! 


cessary to ascertain and establish the true boundary 
between these vations In the be ay of the article i 
is saicl, that to the treaty of Jannary, LS06, (already 
described as the te the « a, acl) ‘the Luatted States 
have recognize? a claiw on the part of the Cherokee 
nation to the lands south of the Bie Bend, &e. 

Art. 2. “ftis expressly agreed, on the part of the 


Cherokee vation, that the United States shall have 


o : : my 
the right to lay off, open and have the free use o! 


such road, or ro rucds,’’ us shall he neecde ad to | na 
communication through the Cherokee country north 
of the bouudary vow fixed Lhe United States tre 


ly to navigate all the rivers and waters “ within 
Cherokee nation 

Art. 3. * In order to preclude any dispute hereat- 
ter, relatnweto the boundary line aow establis’ ed, iis 
here! y a reed, that the Cherokee nation shall appoint | 
tooo Commissioners to accompany the Commissiouers, 
already appointed on the part of the United States, 
to run the boundary,’ &c 

Art. 4. In order te avoid delav hereafter, when the 


President of the United States shall wish to oper 
a new road, under the grant of the second ar- 
ticle of this treaty, “the principal chief of the 
Cherokee nation shall appoint one Commissioner to 
accompany the commissioners appointed by the Pres- 
ident’ to lay off the road. 

Art. 5. The United States agree to pay $25,500 to 
‘individuals of the Cherokee nation,” as an indemni- 
ty for losses sustained by them, from the march of 
the United States’ troops ** through that nation.” 

The treaty was duly ratified by President Madison 
and the Senate. 

A very few remarks on this document will be suffi- 
cient. 

The first article says, that the United States, ina 
treaty made ten years before, recognized a claim of 
the Cherokee nation to land south of the Big Bend of 
the Tennesse. Whatclaim? Doubtless such claim 
as the Cherokees made. But they never made any 
partial, limited, or qualified claim to their lands. 
They never set up a title as tenants for the lives of 
the existing generation, or tenants for years, or ten- 
ants at will. ‘Lhey simply, and always, claimed the 
land as their own ; and this claim the United States 
must have recognized, if they recognized any claim 
at all. 

The fact was, that the article bere referred to, as 
contaiming a recognition of the Cherokee claim, was 
the one by which the United States engaged to pre- 
vail on the Chickasaws to agree upon a certain boun- 
dary between them and tne Cherokees. Thus, the 
friendly attempt to fix a boundary between these two 
Indian nations, was justly construed, in a treaty ten 
years afterwards, to be a recognition of the claims of 
those nations, to the lands on each side of the boundary. 

By article second it is agreed, on the part of the 
Cherokee nation, that the United States shall have the 
right to lay off roads, in a certain part of the nation, 
and in a prescribed manner. Of course, it must de 


inferred, that the United States had not this right be- 
fore; thatthe assent of the Cherokee nation was ne- 


cessary to invest the United States with the right ; 
aud that it must, even when expressly granted, be 
expressed in the manner, which the treaty prescrib- 
ed. This article speaks, also, of rivers and waters, 
‘within the Cherokee nation: and stipulates that the 


‘citizens of the United States may freely navigate 


these waters. On looking at the map of the Chero- 
kee country, as it then existed, the reader will find, 
that be ides the Hliwassle, the Costanawea, the Coosa, 


land many smaller streams, that noble river, the Ten- 
i pessee, look asweep of more than 150 miles through 


the Cherokee nation. ‘There was good reason to 


iwish or the privilege of navigating these waters ; 
} but how absurd airesort to the treaty-making power 


forthe purpose of obtaining it, if the country really 
belonged to Georgia and the neighboring States ? 

By article 35d and Sth, it appears, that the Chero- 
kee nation had a government, which the United 
States acknowledged, as being always in existence, 
and always competent to transact any national busi- 


ness, 


TREATY OF THE CHICKASAW COUNCIL HOUSE; 
On FOURTEENTH COMPACT WITH THE CHER- 
OKEES. 

This document was signed on the I4th of Sep- 
tember, 1816. ‘The title is important, and 1 must cite 
it at length. 

bo perpetuate peace and frie ndship between the 
United Siates and the Cherokee tribe or nation of 
indians, and to remoye all future causes of dissension 


‘which may arse from indeflinite territorial bounda- 
vries, the President of the United States of America, 
by Major General Andrew Jackson, General David 


Meriwether, and Jesse Franklin, Esquires, Commis- 
sioners Plenipotentiary on the ove part, and the Cher- 


‘okee Deleeates on the other, covenant and agree to 
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the following articles and conditions, which, when 
approved by the Cherokee nation, and constitution- 
ally ratified by the Government of the United States, 
shall be binding on all parties.” 

Itis always to be presumed, that the President of 
the United States will give a fair and natural con- 
struction to all public engagements made by the 
proper authority. There are special reasons, why 
the present incumbent of that high office should re- 
spect the document | am now considering and a 
similar one, which was executed the following year. 

The reasons for the treaty assigned in the title 
above quoted, are good and sufficient reasons ; and 
such as commend themselves to every man’s heart 
and conscience. ‘ To perpetuate peace and friend- 
ship” between neighboring communities is a benevo- 
lent work, the importance of which depends much 
on the durability of the relation, to which such 
phraseology is applied; and to remove all future 
causes of dissension which may arise from “ indefinite 
terrilorial boundaries,” is a work scarcely less be- 
nevolent than the other. This is the very language 
which would be used on a similar subject, by Russia 
and Prussia, or any two contiguous nations in Eu 
rope. 

Further, it appears by the very title, as well as by 


the subsequent proceedings, that this treaty, though 


made in the immediate neighborhood of the Chero- 
kee country, and signed by fifteen chiefs, was not 
considered as binding, till it should be ‘“ approved by 
the Cherokee nation. When this should have been 
done, and the treaty should have been ratified by the 
Government of the United States, it would be * bind- 
ing on all parties.” 

{t is humiliating to be obliged to prove, that par- 
ties to a treaty are bound by it. To pretend the con- 
trary is an utter perversion of reason and common 
sense. There are persons, however, to whom ex 
press covenants seem stronger than unavoidable im 
plications. Such persons are requested to observe, 
that Major General Andrew Jackson and his col- 
leages did expressly, in so many words, “ covenant 
and agree” that the treaty should “ be binding on all 
parties.” Why is it not binding then? Where is the 
promised perpetual peace, if the weaker party is to 
be outlawed? Where is the benefit of definite territo- 
rial boundaries, if these boundaries are not respec- 
ted ? 

The following is an abstract of the treaty. 

Art. 1. ‘ Peace and friendship established.’ 

Art. 2. The western boundary described. It cur- 
tailed the Cherokee country on the southwest, and 
gave to the United States a tract of land, new in the 
State of Alabama. 

Art. 3. The Cherokees relinquish and cede the 
land just mentioned, and, in consideration thereof, 


on 


the United States agree to pay 35,000 in 60 days, 
and $6,000 a year, for ten successive years. 

Art. 4. The line to be plainly marked. 

Art. 5. The Cherokee nation to meet the Commis- 
sioners of the United States at Turkevtown, on the 
28th of the same month * there and then to express their 
approbation, or not, of the articles of this treaty ; but, 
if the nation did not assemble, it would be considered 
“as a tacit ralification.” 

On this treaty I would observe, that there are sev- 
eral things in it worthy of special commendation, 
viz: the solicitude to avoid future difficulties. the 
uncommon care manifest in article fourth, (which a | 
regard to brevity prevented my citing at large,) to 
have the line of territory made plain; and the re- | 
peated and explicit acknowledgment, that the Cher- | 
okees were to express their approbation of the treaty, | 
before it would be binding. Of course, they were | 
to be dealt with as intelligent and moral beings, bav- 
ing rights of their own, and capable of judging in re- | 
gard to the preservation of those rights. 

It must be presumed, that the Commissioners of | 
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the United States were at Turkey-town, on the 28th 
| of September, the day appointed for the ratification ; 
but whether tho Cherokees were dilatory in assemb 
ling, or whether strong arguments were necessary to 
obtain their consent, does not appear Six days af 
tewards the transaction was closed, as is proved by 
the following certificate : : 

‘* Ratified at Turkey-town, by the whole Cherokee 
| nation in Council Assembled. In testimony whereof, 
) the subscribing Commissioners of the United States, 

and the undersigned Chiefs and Warriors of the 

| Cherokee nation, have hereunto set their hands and 
| seals, this fourth day of October, in the year of ou 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixteen.’ 

Signed, ANDREW JACKSON, 

D. Meniweruerr, and 
j}nine Cherokee Chiefs, in the presence of the venera 
‘ble Col. Meigs, two Interpreters, and Major Gadsden 
(of the United States Army, who subscribed as wit. 
| nesses. 

The treaty was ratified by President Madison and 
the Senate. 

I close this number by requesting all our public 
men to meditate upon the following words of a very 
| sagacious King :-—Remore nol the old land mark ; and 
enter net into the fields of the fatherless : that 1s, of the 
weak and defenceless; for their Redeemer is mighty 
| He shall plead their cause with thee. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


THE ALMANACK OF LIFE. 


The progressive stage of man’s existence, 


en 


‘bears a striking analogy to the vicissitudes of 


}the seasons, comprising in 
mouth the period of sew u years; @ calculation 


rach sueceeding 


i Which suppositiously extends the duration of 


life to the advanced age of eighty -four, beyond 
which all must be considered a dreary-blank, 
neither profitable to ourselves, nor desirable to 
others. 

January—(Infaney.)-—This month which com- 
mences our year, may be justly compared with 
the infant state of man, whose faculties are yet 
inembryo., The sunshine of joy irradiates but 
transiently ; it illumines his early days with 
glances of pleasure, unsubstantial and evanes- 
cent; a tedious night of helplessness and igno- 
rance effuces the impressions made during the 
day. Artificial warmth, invigorating food, and 
refreshing sleep, are all that he requires or finds 
solace in. 

February—From 7 to 14.—The bud of ititel- 
lect now expands to imbibe the genial rays of 
instruction, which the all-cheering liminary of 
spring nourishes into blossoms of early proim- 
ise. Allis gaety and pleasure ; uature appears 
decked in vivid delightful colors, variegated, 
fresh, and blooming; no gloom darkens the 
surrounding atmosphere; every thing presses 
on the senses with the charm of novelty; all is 
gaiety undisturbed and enchanting. 

March—l4 to 21.—This month is generally 


jushered in with boisterous winds aud nipping 
| frosts. 


The hapless mariner beholds his vessel 
wrecked upon the very recks which bind his 
much-loved home. Vegetation perishes thro’ 
severe and untimely frost; and deluging rains, 
descending with impetuous foree, crush the 
springing blade, and despoil the beauty of the 
gay parterre. Even thus do the rude passions 
of man’s soul break forth with resistless force 
at this unsettled period of existence, wrecking 
the fragile bark of voautl The tide of dissipa 
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tion sweeps away the principles of virtue, which 
had not had time to take root. and every noble 
energy is blighted by the destructive influence 
of bad example. 

April—21 to 23.—Sunshine and showers now 
prevail alternately ; the fruits of a good educa- 
tion appear emerging from the beauteous blos- 
som ; but as yet they are erude and inpertect. 
Nature appears in her most lively garb: a few 
passing clouds may obscure the horizon, but 
they soon discharge themselves and pass away. 
So do the temporary sorrows of youth disap- 
pear, leaving no painful recollections on the 
mind ; like the refreshing rain which falls upon 
the earth, reviving drooping nature, so do the 
trivial disappointments of this early state serve 
but to render hopes perspective more alarming. 

May—23 to 35.—The face of nature now 
wears a fresher bloom; the gardens are luxu- 
riously filled with flowers, the trees are covered 
with foliage, and the swelling corn begins to fill 
the ear. So isthe body of man ripened to per 
fection, the morals are formed, and the strong- 
est energies of the mind disclose themselves. 
He indulges in luxurious pleasures, and contri- 
buteg to the gratification of others by the exer- 
tion of bis useful and agreeable qualities. 


June—35 to 42.—The summer is now before 
us; we begin to gather the fruits; and already 
some of the spring flowers fade and droop.— 
Dense clouds obscure the sun, even at noon 
day ; vivid lightuings shoot athwart the sky ; 
and the thunder in an unexpected moment, 
bursts over our heads. Thus does man alrea- 
dy prepare to gather the fruits of his good 
works, or begin to dread the punishmeut of his 
transgressions. ‘The simple hopes and pleas- 
ures of youth fade and wither in remembrance ; 
they obscure his reason, blight his virtues, and 
the misfortunes they occasion burst unexpect- 
edly upon him, astonishing and appalling him 
even in the moments of pleasure and exulta- 
tion. He perceives that the days of licentious 
enjoyments are short; that a long winter of 
remorse may succeed ; ani happy is it for him 
if he profit by the hint which the season itself 
affords. 

July— 42 to 49.--The bright days of summer 
are now passing away with swiltuess unnoti- 
ced. The te:npting fruits have been plucked 
from the trees, leaving them bare and unsight- 
ly; others of larger growth now bend beneath 
the lucious burthen. ‘The huy has been got in, 
the corn is ripe for the sickle, and after-crops 
of grass begin to shoot from the earth. It is 
now that man is drawing towards the harvest 
of his happiness. Most of the pleasures which 
he once pursued with avidity have lost their 
zest.—Those who have too early wasted their 
talents remain neglected as an useless incum- 
brance upon the face of the earth, while those 
who have preserved their morals uncorrupted, 
and suffered their judgments to be matured by 
experience, and sought afier as precious fruits, 
are justly appreciated for their superior excel- 
lence. At this period also, man beholds a new 


generation rising to perpetuate his virtues; his 
tender offspring calls for all bis cares and at- 
tention ; he looks anxiously forward to the pe- 
riod of its growth and improvement, in the 
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fond hope that it will not only gladden his own 
heart, but contribute to the general benefit of 
society. 

August—49 to 56.—The yellow tints of au- 
tumn now begin to check our exultations, and 
remind us that earthly bliss is not permanent ; 
and as the aspect of nature undergoes a grad- 
ual change, so does the face of man. His 
cheeks begin to furrow, his locks turn gray, 
and the bloom of healihtul vigor fades trom 
his cheeks. Pleasure fatigues his relaxed 
frame, and exertion weakens his intellectual 
powers, which have now passed the period of 
improvement. -The winter of age seems ad- 
vancing with hasty strides—more hasty than 
welcome. He looks,back with regret to the 
hours of spring and summer, when all was 
gayety and mirth. They seem to have rece- 
ded with equal rapidity, and the present hour 
is too wasted in unprofitable retrospection and 
dissatisfied anticipation. 


Seplember—56 to 63—This is the period of 
rest and recreation, feasting and revelry, when 
the season of labor is over. The harvest is 
got in, and the days are considerably shorten- 
ed. Man now begms to seek refuge from op- 
pressive cares and gloomy apprehensions, in 
convivial bilarity and unlimited indulgence at 
the social board. He has gathered his harvest 
of knowledge, his toil is at an end, and he 
proudly exults in bis vast acquisition, witheut 
reflecting how soon he may be called upon to 
render a just account, and see his boasted 
stores transferred to others. 


October—63 to 70.—The fields now appear 
dreary—the hedges bare; no melody fills the 
grove, but rude howling winds sweep the earth, 
ail scatter the straggling leaves in every direc- 
tion. Thus also is man by this time stripped 
of his external graces ; he becomes morose and 
sullen; bis appearance no longer diffuses cheer- 
fulness ; he neither pleases nor is pleased. The 
storms of calamity break on his devoted head, 
scattering his dearest connexions; friend after 
friend drops off, and is swept away : he remains 
disconsolate and cheerless. 

-Vovember—70 to 77.—Gloom and desolation 
now extend their depressing influence; every 
vestige of cultivation is buried beneath the 
deep encrusting snow ; the meandering stream 
is bound in icy fetters, and heavy fog obscures 
the face of heaven, wrapping all ip impenetra- 
ble darkness; even thus are the faculties of 
man beclouded at this advanced period. The 
hoary frost of age settles on his head; the 
warm current of life freezes in his veins; his 
senses become torpid. No ray of intelligence 
iHumines the gloom which surrounds him ; no 
yenial warmth reanimates his palsied frame. 


December—77 to 84.—Behold now the life of 
inan, with the season, drawing to its close. No 
material change has taken place in the aspect 
of things, yet even this dreadful epoch is more 
tolerable than the preceding, for the pains and 
privations of mortality seem near their termi- 
nation. A fresh spring will appear, and vege- 
tation flourish anew: and why should not the 


just man rejoice that his earthly course is also 


run, and that he is about to rest from all his 
labors ? 
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1829. | 
FRANKLIN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


The Franklin Co. Temperance Society, held 
its annual meeting at St. Albans, on the 26th 
ult. Hon. B. Switt, President, in the chair.— 
Several gentlemen addressed the Suciety, aud 
about 20 names were added to the Constitu- 
tion. 

The report, from the able pen of the Rev. 
W. Smith, commences with the remark; that 
“had no other good resulted from her opera- 
tions, but simply to show community, what 
power was vested in the hands of the virtuous 
to vindicate the cause of suffering humanity 
against the basest pass.onsjand appetites, her 
efforts would not have been fruitless. The 
history and results of the temperate coufedera- 
tion, teach us that there is, in an intelligent and 
christianized community, like our own, a moral 
influence—unknown to Legislative provisious 
and penal codes—against which crime cannot 
fortify itself, and which even avarice and appe- 
tite dare not resist. Let only the timid whisper 
be breathed against some prevailing iniquity, 
and there will be ears to catch it, and voices to 
swell it into a manly and indignant tone. The 
ery will be heard and echoed by hundreds : the 
Pulpit and the Press will spread the kindling 
story through the land ; and the voice of thou- 
sands, like the voice of the tempest, will roll 
and reverberate on the nation’s ear, till that 
evil is suppressed.” 

Progress is reported in seven towns. More 
has been effected in St. Albans, than in any 
other. There, “ nearly two hundred of its 
male inhabitants are now members either of 
the town or county society. The sale of dis- 
tilled spirits in the spring and autumn of 18 28, 
amounted to 7000 gallons: in the same term 
of time in the year 1829, it will not exceed 
three thousand.” “'Three merchants retuse 
to vend spirits except to be used in sickness :— 
many farms have been cultivated through the 
season, and many buildings erected, without 
the use of ardent spirits.” A bar-keeper in the 
most frequented house in the village, on ‘ Free- 


man’s day,’ was heard to say that on the day of 


the late election, from the time the polls closed 
till 9 o’clock in the evening, only three individ- 
uals called at the bar for refreshment, and these 
were all travellers.” 

Having shown, we think, conclusively, t! at 
the amount of spirit vow consumed in that 
county is not less than 45,000 gallons annuaily, 
the report proceeds :— 


“But we will strike 5000 gallons from our 
lowest estimate, and consider our present con- 
sumption to be at the rate of 40,000 gallons a 
year. This quantity, at the average rate of 60 
cents per gallon, would require an expenditure 
of 24,000 dollars. And what equivalent do the 
people of this county receive for this enormous 


expense ? Does it purchase for us an increase | 


of health, of physical strength and domestic 
comfort? Is it so much capital employed in 
improving our farms and multiplying our stock ? 
Is it appropriated to impreve the minds and 
morals of our children, or to relieve the wants 
and mitigate the woes of the virtuous poor, and 
of the infirm among us? No, nothing of this. 
It is so much capital desecrated to the fell work 
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of destruction ; corrupting public morals—in- 
fluencing elections—disturbing the peace of 
families and neighborhoods—paraly zing bodily 
and mental energy—undermining our social in- 
stitutions, and destroying human life. As the 
fruit of this appropriation, we are cherishing 
and fattening among our 20,000 inhabitants, 
500 drunkards—of whom 50 are annually led 
into the slaughter house of death; we are 
sending eight, where the providence of God 
sends one, to the poor’s-house ; we are furnish- 
ing our courts of justice With three fourths of 
all the criminal processes, and the public gal- 
lows With miue-tenths of its wretched victims.” 


[‘St. Alb. Rep. 


Efforts to extend the spirit of Popery in the U. 
Stutes.—A new edifice is rising in Albany, N. 
Y. to be occupied as a Church by the Roman 
Catholics; and another in Schenectady. A 
periodical Journal bas been established by the 
Romanists in Boston, and another in Hartford, 
Conn. and another is proposed at Baltimore. 
It is said that the establishment of similar pub- 
lieations, is contemplated at New-York, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, Savannah, and New-Or- 
leans. The time, it appears, has come, when 
more vigorous efforts than have yet been wit- 
nessed, are to be put ‘orth to extend in this 
country, the delusions of popery and the pow- 
er of his holiness.— Vis. & Tel. 


A very pleasing revival of religion is now 
going on at New Richmond, about twenty miles 
from this city. The work is deep and pow- 
erful, and has been attended with circumstan- 
ces of unusual interest.—Cincinnati Christian 
Journal. 

A clergyman, settled in a town of about 600 
families, states that, some weeks since, a copy 
of tract No. 223, The Sanctuary, was present- 
ed to nearly every family in the town, the im- 
mediate result of which was the addition of about 
100 to the number of his hearers, which has 
been fully sustained to the present time.—b. 


Obituary. 











DIED.—In this city, on the 12th inst. Miss Caro- 
line Johnson, aged 14 years. 

At Mansfield, on the llth inst, after a severe and dis- 
tressing sickness of 20 days, Auson P. only son of Rev. 
Anson 3S. Atwood, aged 1 year and four months. 


** It is well with the child ; and she said it is well.” 


Ashe sweet flower which scents the morn, 

But withers in the ti-ing day— 

Thus lovely seemed the infant’s dawa ' 

Thus swilily Jed his life away!— 

E're sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 

Death timely came wil d@rendly care ; 

The opening bud to heaven convey'd, 

Aud bade it bloom forever there. 

Vet the sad hour that took the boy 

Perhaps has + ared a heavier doom, 

Snatch'd him trom scenes of guilty joy— 

Or from the pangs of il to come.— 

He died before his infant soul 

Had ever burn'd with wrong desire ; 

Had ever spura’d at Lleaven's control, 

Or even quench’d its sacred fire.— 

He died to sin, he died wo care ; 

But for a moment felt the rod 

Then springing on the viewless air, 

Spread his light wings, and soared to God. 
BeLrast 
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| Poetry. 
“IN t EMPERANCE. 


1 GAzEv upon the tattered garb 
Of one who stood a listener by ; 
The hand of misery pressed him hard, 
And tears of sorrows swelled his eye. 


l gazed upon his pallid cheek, 

And asked him how his cares begun— 
He sigh’d and thus essay'’d to speak, 

* The cause of all my grief is rum.” 


1 watched a maniac thro’ the gate, 
Whose raving shook me to the soul ; 

I] ask'd what seal’d his wretched fate, 
His answer was—the cursed bow). 


J asked a convict in his chains, 
While tears along his cheeks did roll ; 
What devil urged him on to crimes— 
His answer was-—the cursed bowl. 


I asked the murderer when the rope 

Hung round hie neck in death's hard roll ; 
Bereft of pardou— and of hope, 

His answer was—the flowing bowl. 


“ANE c DOTE. 








or 


A young person once mentioned to Dr. Franklin 
his surprise, that the possession ot great riches should 
ever be attended with undue solicitude ; and instan 
ced a merchant, who, although in the possession of 
unbounded wealth, was as busy. au! much more anx 
ious than he most assiduous clerk ia his counting- 
house. The Doctor in reply, took an apple from the 
fruit basket, and presented it to a child in the room, 
who could scarcely grasp it in his hand. He then 
gave it a second, which filled the other band; and 
choosing a third, remarkable for its size and beauty, 
he presented that also. The child, after many inef- 
fectual attempts to hold the three applies dropt the 
last on the carpet and burst into tears. ‘“ See there,” 
said thr Philosopher, “ is a lifile man with more rich- 
es than he can enjoy.” 





A Jew went from Paris to Rome, in order to ac- 
quire a just idea of the Christian religion, as at the 
fountain head. There he beheld simony, intrigue 
and abominations of all sorts; and, after gratifying 
his curiosity in every particular, returned to France, 
where he gave a detail of his observations to a friend, 
by whom he had becn long solicited to adjure Juda- 
ism. From such a recital, the Christian expected 
nothing but an obstinate perseverance in the old wor- 
ship; and was struck with amazement when the Jew 
acquainted him with his resolution of requesting bap- 
tism upon the following grounds of conviction: That 
he had seen at Rome every body from the Pope down 
to the beggar, using all their endeavors to subvert 
the Christian faith, which nevertheless took deeper 
and firmer root, and must therefore be of divine in- 
stitution. —.V. Y. Raptist Repository. 





Too much reading, and two little meditation, may pro 
duce the effect of a lamp inverted, which is extinguished 
by the very excess of that aliment, whose property is to 


feed it. — HannahMore. 


PREMIUMS. 


=} 

The Editor of the Journal of Humanity, says he 1s 
| authorized, by a Friend to the Young “Men. of our 
| country, to give notice, that a Premium of Fitty 
Dollars will be given, for the best Essay, addresse:! 
to the young men of our Colleges and Professional 
Seminaries; dissuading them from the use of wine, 
spirits and tobacco; the Essays to be examined and 
the Premium awarded by Rev. Drs. Woods, Edwards 
and Cornelius of Andover, Dr. J.C. Warren of Bos 
ton, and Professor Silliman, Yale College, New-Ha- 
ven, Conn. The Essays must be sent, free of post- 
age, to the Editor of the Journal of Humanity, An- 
dover, Mass., by the Ist of Jan. 1830: each Essay 
to be accompanied with the name of the author, un 
der seal, 

“The Editor of the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette, is 
| authorised to offer (and pledge himself for the per- 
formance,) a gold medal with a suitable inrcription, 
| value one hundred dollars, or a piece of plate of equal 
value, for the best essay, (its merits to be decided on 
by competent and impartial judges.) on the inede 
quacy of the wages generally paid to seamstresses, 
spoolers, spinners, shoe binders, &c. to purchase food 
and clothing; on the effects of that inadequacy upon 
the happiness and morals, not merely of the femates, 
butof their families, when they have any; and on 
the probability that those low wages frequently force 
poor women to the choice between dishonor and the 
absolute want of common necessaries. The whole, 
as far as the nature of the case will permit to be cor- 
roborated with facts, and to embrace an inquiry 
whether those evils are susceptible of remedy or alle- 
viation ; and if so, by what means. 

All communications to be post paid, and to be ac- 
companied with private marks, whereby the author 
mav be known 

Ls As the above advertisement has not been pub- 
lished as was expected, the decision will be postponed 
till the first day of January ; and it is to be hoped 
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the premium and the time of decision.” 
——aae 


A CARD. 


The subscriber takes this method to express his 
vratitnude to the people of his charge, for their re- 
spect to him, and especially for their regard to the 
| cause of Christ, in constituting him an honorary mem- 
ber of the American Board, and also a life director of 
the American Tract Society, by the payment of one 
hundred dollars. 





BEZALEELL PINNEO. 
Milford, Oct. 19, 1829. 


Letters received at the Office of the Religious Intelligen- 
cer during the week ending Oct. 21, 182 


P. B. Whitmore; David Clark; T. B. Peet ; Se- 
reno Wright; P. Schenecker; Paul Shepherd; Rev. 
| Moses Gillett; Rev. B. Pinneo; Edwin Hunt; Rev. 
Giles H. Cowles; P Taicott; Lucius W. Leftingwell ; 
|D.& J. Ames; Rev. James Porter; Dr. D. Ripley. 











Terms.—$2, in advance ; X2 50, if no proud in three 
will be allowed one com gratis, 


nonths —Agents whoare accountable for six or more copies, 
or a commission of ten per cent. 
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